Xole  from  hin  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  to 

Dr.  BallingaU. 

Kensington  Palace,  5th  October  1815. 

The  Duke  of  Kent  feels  great  pleasure'  in  cornmunicatmg 
to  Mr.  BallingaU  the  accompanying  letter  from  Sir  James 
McGregor,  from  which  he  will  that  he  is  to  obtain 

the  Surgeoncy  of  the  3Sd  Regiment.  The  Duke  would  have 
made,  an  immediate  app>lication  on  receiving  the  same  for  his 
re-transfer  to  the  Royal  Scots,  entertainmg,  as  he  does,  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  j?rofessional  talents  and  services,  and 
wishing  to  retain  him  in  his  own  corps  ; but  as  the  33d  is 
a single  Battalion  Regiment,  and  of  course  not  liable  to  re- 
duction, whereas  the  standing . of  the  4ith  Battalion  Royal 
Scots  may  be  problematical,  when  the  final  peace-establishment 
is  concluded,  the  Duke  has  felt  it  a duty  to  sacrifice  his 
own  wishes  to  the  evident  benefit  of  Mr.  BallingaU. 
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Letter  from  the  late  Major-General  Macleod,  C.  B. 

to  Dr.  Ballingall. 

Arley  Hall^  August  27?  1821. 

Dear  Ballingall^ 

Your  letter  of  the  2\st  reached  me  here 
only  last  evening : — If  any  testimonials  I can  give  of  your 
abilities  as  a medical  man^  or  your  attention  to  your  duty  for 
the  two  years  you  served  under  my  command  in  the  2d  Bat- 
talion Royal  Scots  in  India,  can  contribute  to  your  success  in 
the  object  you  mention,  I should  act  most  unjustly,  if  I with- 
held the  opinion  I have  of  your  accjuirements,  which  is,  that 
no  medical  man  ever  served  in  the  same  Regiment  with  me  in 
whose  hands  I would  place  my  life  with  greater  confidence  than 
in  yours;  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  Colonel 
Mackellar,  under  whose  command  you  served  for  some  years 
in  India,  previous  to  my  joining  the  Battalion,  was  in  Eu- 
rope, he  would  have  given  as  high  a character  of  your  abili- 
ties as  your  friends  could  wish,  and  added  to  this  my  know- 
ledge of  the  high  opinion  our  late  Colonel  had  of  you,  entitles 
me  to  assure  those  interested  in  your  success,  that  were  he  liv- 
ing, his  powerful  support  would  7iot  be  wanting  on  this  occa- 
sion, With  my  sincere  wishes  for  your  success,  believe  me  to  be. 

Dear  Ballingall, 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  N.  MACLEOD. 

Dr.  Ballingall, 

Sc.  Sc^ 
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LcUer  from  Colonel  Elphinstone,  C.  B.,  Aidc-dc-Camp  io  the 
King,  late  of  the  16/A  Lancers,  to  Dr.  Ballingall. 

Manchester,  24:th  August  1821. 

Mp  Dear  Ballingall, 

I this  morning  received  your  letter, 
and  shall  he  most  happy  if  any  testimonial  of  mine  can,  in  the 
least  degree,  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  any  wish  of  yours, 
as  I know  no  one,  with  whom  I ever  served,  who  has  a strong- 
er claim  to  the  highest  recommendation  I,  as  a commanding 
officer,  can  possibly  give,  than  yourself,  from  the  zeal  and  at- 
tention you  evinced,  and  the  manner  in  which  you  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  Surgeon  of  the  33d  Regiment  when  under  my  com- 
mand. 

I can  only  add,  my  sincere  wish  that  you  may  succeed  in 
the  object  you  have  in  view,  and  am. 

Yours  most  truly, 

(Signed ) W.  K,  ELPHINSTONE, 

Lieut.  Col.  16th  Lancers. 

Geo.  Ballingall,  Esq.  M.  D. 

Edinburgh. 


Letter  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Moffat,  commanditig  33d  Re- 
giment, to  Dr.  Ballingall. 

Naas,  13th  September  1821. 

The  33d  Regiment  being  about  to  leave 
this  country  for  the  West  Indies,  the  officers  who  had  the  plea- 
sure of  knowing  you  while  in  the  corps,  have  requested  me  to 
convey  to  you  their  high  sense  of  your  abilities  as  a Pro- 
fessional man,  and  to  express  their  esteem  and  regard  for  you 
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as  a geritleman  and  a friend,  together  with  their  united  wishes 
for  your  \wosj)erity  dnd  happiness. 

Although  I had  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  personally, 
I have  great  pleasure  in  communicating  these  sentiments  to 
one  so  universally  loved  and  respected  in  the  Regiment. 

I have  the  honour  to  he. 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

' (Signed ) S.  MOFFA  T. 

Lieut.  Col.  83d  Regt. 


Dr.  Ballingall, 
late  Surgeon  33d  Regiment. 


Letter  from  Sir  James  Mac gregor,  Director-General  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department,  to  Dr.  Ballingall. 


Dear  Sir., 


Army  Medical  Department, 
nth  August  1821. 


/ have  been  favoured  ivith  your  letter  of 
the  5th  inst.  in  which  you  express  a desii'e  that  L would  state 
in  writing  my  opinion  of  your  general  and  professional  cha~ 
racter.  I assure  you  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  bear  the 
highest  testimony  in  my  power  to  both.  As  a Medical  man, 
I have  ever  considered  your  attairwients  of  the  frst  order,  and 
the  exercise  of  them  to  have  been  most  useful  to  the  troops  ivith 
which  you  were  employed. 

I am.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 
(Signed)  J.  MACGREGOR, 

Di  rector-General. 

Dr,  Ballingall, 

Edinburgh . 
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Katracts  from  the  Reriews  of  Dr.  BaUwgaWis  Clinical 

Lectures. 

“ Dr.  Ballingall,  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  student 
to  the  less  imposing,  but  not  less  useful  cases,  has  performed 
a service  of  no  small  utility.  In  short,  we  take  the  present 
opportunity  of  saying,  that  we  know  no  kind  of  medical  pub- 
lication so  useful,  w^hatever  be  its  form,  as  that  of  the  reports 
of  hospital  practice ; and  we  cannot  help  regretting,  that  we 
have  not  more  of  the  present  kind  of  writings,  especially 
from  an  institution,  the  records  of  which  are  preserved  with  so 
much  care.” — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  xxvii. 

“ Dr.  Ballingall  has  a very  just  idea  of  the  nature  and 
uses  of  hospital  practice,  and  of  the  proper  objects  of  hospital 
reports  ; and  a short  statement  of  the  results  of  different  modes 
of  treatment,  executed  in  the  manner  he  proposes  in  the  in- 
troduction, could  not  fail  to  be  interesting,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  instructive.  Though  Dr.  Ballingall  has  found  it  at 
present  impracticable  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  at  some  future  period  he  maybe  more  successful 
in  realizing  his  views. 

“ In  the  present  lecture  the  cases  are  important  in  impressing 
on  the  mind  of  the  student  several  curious  points  of  pathology 
and  practice,  and  in  forming  a summary  of  the  principal  facts 
which  had  fallen  under  observation  during  the  course.  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  best,  for  it  is  all  useful,  and  must 
be  perused  with  advantage.” — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour- 
nal, vol.  xxviii. 

“ Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  more  at  large  ioto 
the  merits  of  these  productions.  We  formerly  stated  our  opi- 
nion of  the  important  services  which  public  hospitals  may  ren- 
der to  the  cause  of  science,  which,  it  may  be  added,  is  the 
cause  of  humanity.  Dr.  Ballingall  has  done  every  thing 
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which  the  circumstances  of  his  situation  allow  in  converting 
the  surgical  practice  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  to  purposes  of 
practical  utility. 

“ In  addition  to  the  sketches  of  the  cases  deemed  worthy  of 
clinical  remark,  he  has  arranged  in  the  tabular  form  the  dis- 
eases and  accidents,  and  the  general  results  of  the  method  of 
treatment.  This  is  doubtless  one  of  the  principal  uses  of 
hospitals,  that  the  profession  and  the  public  at  large  may 
judge  of  the  comparative  merit  of  the  curative  methods  pur- 
sued by  different  surgeons,  and  in  different  institutions.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  however,  that  unless  it  can  be  done  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  continued  for  a series  of  years, — done,  in 
short,  as  the  business  not  of  an  individual  medical  officer,  but 
of  the  institution  at  large,  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  those 
useful  consequences  to  which  it  might,  under  other  circum- 
stances, give  rise.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  de- 
sire, as  it  must  be  the  interest,  of  the  profession  at  large,  to 
see  reports  of  this  kind  more  frequently  ; and  the  example  of 
Dr.  Ballingall  might  be  advantageously  followed  by  other 
hospital  surgeons.” — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  xxxi. 

We  wish  the  hospital  surgeons  generally  would  follow 
Dr.  BallingalFs  example  in  publishing  a regular  report  of  the 
more  interesting  cases  submitted  to  their  care.  Such  a prac- 
tice would  tend,  more  than  any  thing  we  know,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  science.  Until  within  these  very  few 
years  the  profession  was  totally  ignorant  of  what  was  going 
forward  within  the  walls  of  the  hospitals  of  this  country,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  cases  published  occasionally  in  illus- 
tration of  the  practice  of  the  author  in  particular  diseases.” 
— London  Med.  and  S2i7'g.  Journal,  vol.  i. 

“ We  are  extremely  glad  to  see  Dr.  Ballingall  set  so  good 
an  example  to  the  surgeons  of  Edinburgh — and  indeed,  to  the 
surgeons  and  physicians  of  all  public  institutions.  The  publi- 
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cation  of  clinical  lectures  would  be  productive  of  infinite  bene- 
b‘t,  as  they  would  convey  the  most  authentic  information  of 
which  medical  literature  is  susceptible.  In  these  reviews  or 
retrospects  of  cases,  the  clinical  lecturer  appeals  at  once  to  the 
testimony  of  his  auditors’  senses,  all  or  most  of  which  audi- 
tors have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  cases  forming  the  subject  of 
comment.  We  shall  endeavour  to  diffuse  the  contents  of  this 
lecture  as  widely  as  possible.’’’ — London  Medico-Chirurg.  Re- 
, view,  vol.  ix. 

“ Dr.  Balling  all  deserves,  and  we  trust  will  obtain,  the  ap- 
probation of  the  students  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  for  his  clini- 
cal instruction  and  clinical  reports.  To  descant  on  the  merits 
of  publishing  reports  of  the  practice  of  hospitals,  would  at  pre- 
sent be  a work  of  complete  supererogation  ; and  except  a few- 
bigoted  imbeciles,  there  is  scarcely  a practitioner  from  John 
o’  Groat’s  House  to  the  Lizard’s  Point,  who  does  not  acknow- 
ledge their  power  and  value.  Dr.  Ballingall  has  furnished  a 
useful  and  honourable  example  to  his  brethren,  in  recording 
the  cases  confided  to  his  care,  an  example  that  is  like  to  be  a 
good  deal  more  praised  than  pursued.  We  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible, but  fear  it  is  not,  to  induce  the  provincial  surgeons  and 
physicians  to  imitate  the  plan  of  Dr.  Ballingall,  and  give  to 
the  world  the  more  interesting  cases  occurring,  as  they  constant- 
ly must  do,  in  the  county  and  country  hospitals.” — London 
Medico-Chirurg.  Review,  vol.  ix. 

: 'fr 

■ t fi 

ExtracU  from  the  Review  of  Dr.  BallingaWs  Practical 
Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  European  Troops 
in  India. 

“ The  author  of  this  work  informs  us  that  it  was  written 
during  a voyage  from  Madras  to  England,  when  a recent 
and  extensive  acquaintance  of  seven  years  with  the  diseases 
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of  India,  had  strongly  impressed  his  mind  with  the  pecu- 
liarities they  exhibited.  His  library  was  extremely  circum- 
scribed, and  he  confined  himself  solely  to  the  results  of  his 
own  experience,  referring  occasionally  to  living  practitioners, 
and  to  unpublished  documents,  rather  than  to  works  of  more 
general  and  easy  access.  This  is  the  sort  of  book  we  want, 
a perspicuous  detail  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  of 
the  operation  of  remedies,  given  in  plain  unpretending  lan- 
guage, unfettered  by  the  theories  or  fashionable  doctrines  of 
the  day.” 

The  reviewer,  after  describing  two  species  of  writers  com- 
mon amongst  medical  authors  of  the  present  day,  concludes 
his  remarks  on  Dr.  BallingalPs  work,  by  observing, 

‘‘  The  author  before  us  belongs  to  neither  of  these  classes  ; 
his  descriptions  appear  faithful,  his  theories  are  conformable 
to  sound  physiology,  and  his  examinations  of  the  dead  have 
been  numerous,  and  evidently  conducted  with  care  and  dis- 
crimination. Above  all,  his  practice  is  simple,  judicious,  and 
decided,  and  is  detailed  in  a plain  modest  style,  altogether 
free  from  bombast  and  affectation.” 

Edin.  Medical  Journal^  vol.  xv.  pp.  587-598. 


Extracts  from  the  Review  of  Dr.  Ballmgairs  Essay 

on  Syphilis. 

‘‘  On  a former  occasion  we  introduced  the  author  of  this 
work  to  the  profession,  by  an  analytical  review  of  his  able 
and  useful  observations  on  Indian  dysentery,  and  other  in- 
tertropical  diseases.  Since  publishing  that  work,  he  has  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  University 
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of  Edinburgh,  after  defending  the  doctrines  of  an  inaugural 
dissertation  on  sanguineous  apoplexy.  As  we  deem  the  sen- 
timents of  such  a man  to  be  at  all  times  worthy  of  respect, 
we  assume  the  merit  of  being  profitably  employed,  when  we 
endeavour  to  disseminate  his  views  of  an  important  practical 
question. 

“ This  little  tract,  upon  the  whole,  is  very  creditable  to  Dr. 
BallingalPs  good  sense  and  accurate  observation  ; nor  does  it 
detract  from  the  reputation  which  this  gentleman  has  well 
and  honourably  earned  by  his  very  valuable  practical  work 
on  Indian  disease.” — London  Medico-Chiriirgical  RevieiVy 
No.  iv.  pp.  581—586. 


Extracts  from  the  Reviews  of  Dr.  BallingaWs  Introductory 
Lectures  to  his  course  of  Military  Surgery. 

“ We  have  too  long  omitted  to  notice  this  work,  but  the 
author  and  the  public  will  acquit  us  of  blame,  when  informed 
that  it  was  only  at  the  eleventh  hour  that  we  were  furnished 
with  a copy,  the  one  originally  sent  having  miscarried. 

“ Upon  duty  in  either  service,  the  practice  of  medicine  is  the 
department  in  which  the  army  or  navy  surgeon  is  mostly 
called  upon  to  exercise  his  professional  skill,  even  during  war, 
and  in  peace  almost  entirely  so.  During  war,  however,  he 
has  not  unfrequently  to  add  to  these  medical  duties  the  more 
serious  and  anxious  one  of  the  experienced  operating  surgeon, 
and  in  situations,  too,  the  most  unpropitious, — very  different, 
indeed,  from  the  accommodation  afforded  in  the  theatre  of  a 
Ivondon  or  Edinhurgh  hospital.  The  military  surgeon  is 
frequently  called  upon  to  perform  some  of  tlic  most  difficult 
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and  hazardous  operations  on  the  field  of  battle,  possibly  under 
a scorching  sun,  or  exposed  to  the  utmost  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulties  and  danger  in  trans- 
]>orting  those  brave  men  afterwards  over  bad  roads  to  consi- 
derable distances.  * * ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ 

“ The  professional  attainments  of  such  young  medical  gen- 
tlemen as  are  intended  for  the  public  service,  ought  to  be  of 
the  highest  order.  The  government  seeing  this,  thought  proper, 
about  eighteen  years  ago,  to  establish  a Regius  Professorship, 
of  Military  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ; and  we 
may  safely  say,  that  no  chair  in  that  celebrated  school  has 
been  more  ably  filled  than  that  of  military  surgery. 

“ We  say,  unhesitatingly,  of  these  lectures,  that  they  ought 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  medical  officer  in  the  king’s 
service,  for  they  embrace  subjects  which  never  before  formed 
part  of  a course  of  surgery  in  this  country. 

“ The  historical  notice  he  has  given  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  military  surgery  is  interesting,  nor  are  we  aware  that 
the  same  kind  of  information  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  ; nei- 
ther ought  the  author’s  judicious  remarks  on  the  site  of  camps 
and  hospitals,  and  on  the  transport  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
to  be  passed  unnoticed.” — London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  vi. 
p.  950. 

“ Dr.  Ballingall’s  \vork  embraces  a great  num.ber  of  the 
topics  which  we  have  enumerated  ; and  we  trust  he  will  find 
an  opportunity  of  further  extending  it,  and  of  discussing  some 
of  the  subjects,  merely  glanced  at  for  the  present,  more  in  de- 
tail. Dr.  Ballingall  will  recollect,  that  he  fills  the  only  chair 
of  military  surgery  in  this  country,  and  that  to  him  particu- 
larly, the  army  have  a right  to  look  for  instruction  upon  the 
means  of  preserving  the  health  of  soldiers.  His  talents,  his 
industry,  his  success  as  an  author,  and,  perhaps  above  all, 
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his  experience  of  the  duties  of  a medical  officer,  in  a tro- 
pieal  as  well  as  in  a temperate  climate,  eminently  qualify  him 
for  the  task.  His  present  work  does  him  infinite  credit ; it 
is  full  of  important  facts  and  observations,  with  which 
not  only  medical,  but  all  classes  of  officers  of  the  army 
ought  to  be  intimately  acquainted.  We  are  aware  that  some 
individuals,  even  of  the  medical  profession,  endeavour  to  un- 
dervalue the  importance  of  lectures  on  military  surgery,  and 
the  means  of  preserving  the  health  of  soldiers  : the  best  con- 
clusion we  can  come  to  on  this  point  is  to  infer,  that  they 
never  had  any  practical  acquaintance  with  this  subject  respect- 
ing which  they  venture  to  give  an  opinion.”” 

* * . ^ ^ 

“ The  Doctor  evinces  an  intimate  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  discussed  in  these  lectures,  as  well  as  with 
the  best  authors  tyho  have  written  upon  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  health  of  soldiers.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
extend  our  remarks  upon  this  valuable  publication ; we  shall 
therefore  conclude  by  observing,  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  every  medical  officer  of  the  army,  and  that  com- 
manding officers  should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  its 
pages.” — United  Service  Journal^  vol.  ii.  pp.  7^3  and  737- 
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